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Every fact that is learned be- 
comes a key to other facts. 
K. L. Youmans. 


MAKING THE MOST OF IT. 


No one would boast of it: 
Still, make the most of it, 
That commonplace gift you despise. 

Go to work cheerily, 
Use it; and, verily, 
You'll meet with a pleasant surprise 


He who is leading you 
Somewhere is needing you, 
And that commonplace gift he be- 

stowed. 
Only be dutiful, 
Life will grow beautiful, 
And blossoms of joy line the road. 


Persevere steadily, 

Help will come readily : 
The “one talent” soon will make 

two. 

Through hope victorious, 

Crowns bright and glorious 
Are given the faithful and true. 

K. E. Hewirr. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
COLOMBO’S ESCAPE. 


BY MARY A. SAWYER. 


OLOMBO was not happy. 

He did not like the life he 

was forced to lead. Tears 

often ran down his cheeks when he 
remembered his home and his com- 
panions in that far-off forest, where 
the air was soft and warm and full 
of sweet scents, and full also of the 
loud chatter of his father and 


his cap, and she threw him some 
pennies. He touched his cap again, 
and went on with the lively air he 
was playing. Finishing it, he 
stooped to pick up the pennies. 
When he had put them in his 
pocket, he played another tune, and 
then another. And then he began 
to wind Colombo’s string. He be- 
gan it; and then, with a low cry, 
he looked up to the window-ledge 
where, a few minutes before, Co- 
lombo was eating his cake. 

The window was still open, but 
neither upon that ledge nor upon 
any other ledge was Colombo! And 
the string! What had happened to 
the string? He drew it up hurried- 
ly, and looked at it carefully. “Tat 
monkey's teeth,” he muttered. He 
waited a moment, and then he went 
up the steps and rang the door-bell. 

“Ze monkey, ze leetle monkey,” 
he said, when a maid opened the 
door. 

“There isn’t any monkey here,” 
she said, shaking her head and 
speaking in a loud voice. 

“But—ze monkey—he haf 
got ”— 

“ There isn’t any monkey here,” 
repeated the girl. 

“But,” eagerly, scanning her 
face, “ze monkey, he run oop, oop 
—I see him — ze lady ”— 

* We don’t keep monkeys here.” 

“But ze lady — ze lady see ze 
monkey — ze lady ”— 

“ Jane,” called a voice from up- 
stairs, “tell the man that he may 
come up and look in the room.” 

“Up our stairs, ma’am?” asked 


mother and of the fathers and 
mothers of his friends and his brothers’ and sisters’ 
friends. 

For Colombo was a monkey. Stolen from his 
happy home by a wandering sailor, he was carried 
on board a ship by him, and brought across the 
seas to this land of ours, which Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered in 1492. It was cold winter 
weather ;.and Colombo shivered a great deal, and 
was homesick and unhappy. And this made him 
so dull and listless that the sailor, when they 
reached port, sold him for a trifle to an Italian 
organ-grinder, who chanced that day to be upon 
the wharf. 

He it was who named our monkey Colombo; 
and he it was who taught him, with many hard 
blows, to lift his hat and bow his head, to catch 
money and put it in his pocket, and to jump upon 
window-ledges and put out his hands, as if he were 
asking for pennies. 


But often the pennies did not come, and often 
Colombo’s master used his stick; and often there 
was neither dinner nor supper, and night meant 
for poor Colombo a hard, hard floor and a cold, 
cold room. So Colombo was not happy. But, 
whether he was tired or sick, or cold or hungry, or 
happy or homesick, he had to go wherever his 
master wandered, to dance and beg, to lift his hat 
and bow. 

One winter day Colombo’s master stopped 
before a house where a window was open. He 
turned the crank of his organ, loosening the string 
attached to Colombo’s collar, while he played. 

Colombo ran up the steps. Then he gave a 
sidewise leap and clutched the tin conductor, and 
ran nimbly up to the window-ledge. Here, beside 
the open window, he seated himself. 

Presently a lady came forward, and gave him a 
cake. Colombo’s master looked up and touched 


the astonished Jane. 
“Yes. Close the door, and wait there till he 
comes down.” Jane turned to the organ-grinder, 
and pointed to the stairs. 

“Youre to go up there,” she said; “but you 
won’t find him. We don’t steal monkeys here.” 

The man stumbled up the stairs. His organ 
was heavy, but he did not dare to leave it in the 
hall. What if that, too, should disappear? he 
thought, casting a suspicious glance upon Jane. 

He touched his hat when a lady met him at the 
door of a large, sunny room. 

* This is the window,” she said; ‘cand when, a 
few minutes ago, I left the room, your monkey 
was eating the cake I gave him. When I came 
back, he was not there. Didn’t you watch him?” 

The man shook his head. He understood little 
besides her gestures. 

“Ze monkey there,—my Colombo,—he seet 
there?” he said. 
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“Yes, there are some crumbs on the sill that he 
scattered.” 

“Where ze leetle Colombo?” fixing his eyes 
upon her face. 

“T do not know where he is now. You may 
look for him. I will go into every room with 
you if you think he is here.” 

“Ze monkey, he my leetle monkey.” 

“Yes. You do not want to lose him, of course. 
Do you see him in this room? See, I will move 
out the sofa. Look, he is not hiding behind it.” 

“Ze leetle Colombo, he zare,” pointing to the 
window. 

“Yes, but he is not there now. But you shall 
see every room, after you are sure he is not in 
this one.” 

For a half-hour the Italian hunted for his mon- 
key, under sofas, under beds, in closets, in dark 
corners, even upon the roof of the house. Then 
he shook his head. ‘Where he go?” he asked. 
*He zare, I see him. How I get my bread? No 
zare, zat monkey.” 

“Tam sorry. But you still have your organ.” 

“Ze monkey, he earn ze bread. Ze organ not 
earn ze bread.” 

“Can you buy another? ” 

The man’s eyes sparkled. ‘“Eef I see ze sailor- 
man, I buy ze monkey,” he said. 

*“ How much money?” 

The man spread out his long fingers. 
two, t’ree!” 

“Three dollars?” 

* Please, ze lady.” 

“It will buy you as good a monkey?” 

“Hef ze sailor-man haf ze one, I buy he.” 

Mrs. Orton opened her purse, and handed him 
two bills. ‘Here are three dollars,” she said. 
“Tf you buy another, I hope you will treat him 
kindly.” 

The Italian bestowed a beaming smile upon her. 
“ He earn ze bread, he eat it,” he said “I come 
some day, he eat anozer cake you gif he.” 

Jane was waiting in the hall. She opened the 
door for him to pass out. She followed him out 
upon the step. “Mind you keep away from this 
house,” she said. “We don’t want you here. 
We don’t steal monkeys here.” 

The organ-grinder looked up at the open win- 
dow. “Ze monkey, he ”— 

“Go right away this moment!” cried Jane. 
* Don’t you never come back here, either!” 

The Italian scowled. Then he walked down 
the street. He did not look around. Deep in 
his heart was a fear that the lady would call him 
back and demand the money. He clutched it 
tightly. “T’ree dolla!” he muttered. He had 
paid the sailor less than one-third of that sum for 
Colombo. That loud-voiced girl might know it, 
she might tell the lady. He hurried from the 
street. Nevermore would he set foot within it, he 
determined. 

Jane went back into the house. She took her 
broom and dust-pan and went upstairs. She 
knocked at the door of the front room. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Orton. 

“It’s my day for sweepin’ this room,” said Jane, 
entering. “Shall I— My land!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Orton, “this is the monkey. 
Where is his master? Is he still in the street? ” 

“No,” said Jane: “he ain’t nowheres ’round. 
I looked out of the entry window as I come 
along. He’s gone. An’ I told him to stay away.” 

She advanced into the middle of the room as 
she spoke. Upon an arm of a large chair sat Co- 
lombo, surveying her with evident interest. 

“For the land’s sake, where was the critter 
hidin’?” she asked. 

Mrs. Orton pointed to a tall book-case near the 
open window. 

“TIe was there,” she said, “ when T came in here 


“ One, 


a minute ago. Where he was when we searched 
the room, nor how to get word to his master, I do 
not know.” : 

“Tike enough he skipped outside an’ hung on 
somewheres when he heard that man’s voice, an’ 
then skipped in again when he heard you shut the 
door.” 

* Possibly.” 

“Tike enough the man beat him,” continued 
Jane. ‘“Mebbe he jes’ made up his mind to skip 
first chance he got.” 

“Do you think the man will come back for him?” 

“Land, no! You won’t never see him again. 
You gave him money, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Three dollars. He said he could get 
another one for that sum.” 

“T should think so,” said Jane. “I guess you 
won’t see him again. I guess he cheated you. 
Like enough he stole this one. What will you do 
with it? I s’pose you'll keep it, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Orton hesitated. She looked at the 
monkey, whose pleading eyes roved from her face 
to Jane’s, from Jane’s back to hers. “I should 
like to,” she said; “but Ido not want to make 
additional work for you.” 

“Zand sakes! I ain’t objectin’. The critter’s 
sort 0’ cunnin’, now you look at him. An’ enough 
sight smarter than that man! I declare, I don’ 
know when I hey took sech a dislikin’ to a body. 
I guess you’d better keep him, Mis’ Orton.” 

“He looks very little and very helpless and 
forlorn,” said Mrs. Orton. “I think we must 
try to give him a home, Jane.” 

She waited anxiously for Jane’s response. 
did not like any extra trouble, she knew. 

“Land sakes! How the critter stares!” said 
Jane. ‘“He’s real sort o’ knowin’, ain’t he? I 
guess you'd better keep him, Mis’ Orton. Id 
laugh if I couldn’t get more fat on the critter than 
that man did, Like enough he starved him. 
Well, he won’t starve in this house, will he? An’ 
that man a-thinkin’ we stole monkeys here! Well, 
I guess you won’t never lay eyeson him again. So 
I don’t see but what the poor critter’s got to stay.” 

And so Colombo found a new home, a kind 
mistress, and an unfailing ally in Jane. 

For a long time he ran to her and curled himself 
among the folds of her dress, whenever an organ- 
grinder played before the house. But, as the 
months passed, he gradually lost all fear, and 
would sit boldly at the window, looking out and 
chattering and gesticulating. 

“Fur the land’s sake,” Jane would exclaim. 
“T do s’pose, Mis’ Orton, he’s tryin’ to tell us where 
he hid himself that time.” 

But, if Colombo could have spoken, I think he 
would have said: “No, no! I am trying to tell 
you how happy I am, how wretched I was.” 


Jane 


“Tuy love 
Shall chant its own beatitudes, 
After its own life working. A child kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad. 
A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich; 
A sick man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong, 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest.” 

E. B. Brownie. 


LL men will not be Calvinists or Quakers 
or Methodists or Episcopalians. But 
underneath and through them all there is 

something which every man may reach and fasten 
himself to, and be a Christian under some form or 
other. What is that something? ...To ask 
that question is to look back through the dark, 
tortuous ravines of church history, up to the 
broad table-land of the New Testament. The 
man who is a Christian there with Peter, with 
John, nay, with Jesus, will be a man spiritual, 
reverent; and penitent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE POET. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


He dreamed of earth as ruled by perfect Love, 
Of man as to divinity akin, 
Of God as immanent, man’s soul within. 

He dreamed, nor sought a miracle to prove 

His vision; for no sign from heavens above 
He looked. He only knew that Truth would win 
The contest waged ’gainst selfishness and sin, 

And for his dream’s reality he strove! 

How trivial was his strength against the world! 
Yet had he patience still to daily aim 

To lift men’s thoughts and acts aloft. He hurled 
Defiance at self-love! He sought no fame, 

But wished to keep Love’s banners all unfurled, 
That future hosts might conquer ‘neath Love’s 

name! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STORY OF TRUTH. 


BY MARY E. BAKEWELL. 


NCE upon atime a king ruled over a great 
country. It was rich in mighty mountains 
and onward-rushing rivers, treasures of 

gold and silver hid just beneath the ground; and 
the fertile soil lay ready, only waiting for. the 
farmer’s plough and gift of seed to burst forth in 
harvest of golden grain. And yet in all the world 
was no country so unhappy as this; for the lives 
of king and peasant alike were clouded by a spell 
which no one understood, and which it seemed no 
power was strong enough to break. Day and 
night were just the same in this unhappy land, 
for the eyes of the people were so dimmed that, 
whether the sun shone or the stars gleamed, to 
them the world seemed ever covered with clouds 
and mist. When they spoke, it was thickly and 
indistinctly, as though afraid; and in one breath 
they would say, “No, these sheep and cattle are 
my neighbors,” and in the next reach out their 
hands to take the cattle, saying, “No,. for these 
beasts belong to me.” So that no man knew in 
whom to trust, and each was afraid of the other. 
They drooped their heads as they walked, these 
poor people, and their feet stumbled unevenly 
along the ground; while their hands and arms were 
weak and feeble, even as though they had been 
bound. 

Day after day the king sat darkly on his throne; 
and, when they spoke to him, he ever told them 
what was not so, and even tried to deceive and 
confuse them by what he said. And, as the king 
did, so did they all, till none knew in whom to 
believe; and in all the unhappy kingdom tears 
came instead of laughter, and never was any voice 
raised in singing. 

All but the prince, and, perhaps, because of his 
golden hair, or, perhaps, for his blue, blue eyes, 
more sunshine had seemed to come into his life 
than into the lives of the others, so that his heart 
was sad for the people; and he spent all his days 
wondering what the spell might be that held his 
country fast, and what power could be found 
strong enough to undo the evil, and make all 
good. 

Till one night as he lay stretched upon his bed, a 
voice sounded clearly in his ears: “At the other 
side of the river stands a purple mountain, and 
beyond that lies a desert place of sand, and across 
the sand, at the farthest side, lives a woman, old 
as Time itself, who will tell thee all thou art to 
know.” And, as the voice ceased, the Prince 
sprang from his bed, and felt that the end to all 
the trouble was almost come. 

So, night though it was, he went quickly from 
the palace, and with his own hands put the saddle 
on his horse, and brought food to last them both 
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through along journey. Then, buckling his sword 
to his side, he sprang to the saddle, and was off 
and away while yet the night kept all in stillness. 

“At the other side of the river,” the voice had 
said; and so, though there was no bridge, and the 
river rushed along deep and dark, into it plunged 
the prince and his horse, with never a thought of 
fear. And, as they went on, the water grew 
deeper till it touched the prince’s feet; and then the 
brave horse swam, and so brought them safely to 
the other side. And, then, they must cross the 
mountain that lifted its purple head before them, 
so high that it seemed lost among the drifting 
clouds; and the sides were steep and very rough, 
but up the princé and horse plunged together, till 
it grew so steep that the prince was forced to 
walk, and lead his good horse by the bridle. And 
sometimes they must stop to take breath; and just 
as the morning was breaking they crossed the 
top of the mountain, and turned down the other 
side. 

And the way then lay among great rocks, over 
which they stumbled, and through brambles and 
thorns that caught at both man and horse, and 
tried to stop them; but on they kept, till they 
stood, weary, at the foot. There before them 
stretched the desert, a plain of white, hot sand, 
with never a tree nor a green thing for the eye to 
rest on,— only gleaming sand, as far as they could 
see. 

Then the prince mounted again, and slowly rode 
out across the desert; and through al! that long day 
they rode, with the hot sun beating down on their 
heads, and the hot sand burning under foot, till 
just ‘at evening, “at the farthest side of the 
desert,” as the voice had said, a little hut showed 
-dark against the sand; and, as they drew nearer, 
they saw that bushes and green herbs grew around, 
and from the hut a faint trail of blue smoke rose 
straight into the air. Just within the doorway a 
little old woman stood, shading her eyes with her 
hand, peering out into the sunset, to see what 
these slowly moving figures might be. 

The prince jumped from his horse and bowed 
low before her. To him her face seemed dark and 
forbidding; yet, when she smiled, it was full of 
light. Nor would she let him speak nor tell her 
of his errand till she had seated him on a bench 
beside the door, and brought water that he might 
wash away the dust, and food and drink. And, 
when the prince had finished, he fed the good 
horse, and loosed its bridle, and turned to see 
the old woman sitting on the bench, waiting for 
him. 

So he told her all his troubles of his unhappy 
country, and of his desire to help the people. He 
spoke of their blinded eyes and stumbling speech, 
and of how the voice had sent him to her. When 
he had ended, the old woman lifted her head 
and smiled; and again the light shone from her 
face. 

“The Truth shall make you free,” she said. 

* It is the only way.” From her cloak she brought 
forth a crystal ball as clear as light, and placed it 
in the prince’s hands. “Take this ball,” she said, 
“place it where all may see it. Let the people 
learn to watch it; and, as they help themselves, 
so will the ball help them to undo this spell.” 
' Then the prince rose, and thanked ber from the 
heart which she had made already glad; and, with 
the precious ball in his hand, he mounted the 
horse, and turned back over the long way he had 
come. Through the night and the next day he 
travelled, and in the evening reached the palace 
gates. 

None in the palace had known whither he had 
gone; and to all the questions concerning him 
each had given a different answer, so that as ever, 
none knew in whom to believe, and the king had 
mourned him as lost. So, when he appeared 


among them all, coming slowly with a great crystal 
ball in his hands, its light shining on his golden 
hair and in his blue eyes, the king arose and took 
him in his arms for gladness. 

And the prince hung the crystal ball at the 
doorway of the palace where all might see it, and 
had his father call the people together, so that he 
might to lord and peasant alike tell his story. 
And, as he stood beneath the ball, straight and 
strong, with his young voice ringing clearly, the 
people’s heavy eyes saw how dazzling the crystal 
ball shone, and something stirred in their hearts, 
—could strength and freedom not come to them, 
too? 

But, because the spell had lain on them for 
many years, the evil could not be undone at once; 
and the good came only through their own striv- 
ing. They learned to watch the ball, .as the 
prince told them; and, whenever a man lied to his 
neighbor, whenever one said what was not so, or 
tried by his actions or words to deceive, the crystal 
ball turned black as night, and the earth shook 
beneath their tread, while the unhappy man’s throat 
and heart felt as though bound to bursting in bars 
of iron. And by and by they walked more erect, 
and with eyes lifted that they might watch the 
ball. And they saw that, when any stood firm to 
speak the truth, the great ball shone with a won- 
derful light, so that they felt the light within their 
own lives, and knew they could be strong and 
free. 

And, as the years went on, less often did the crys- 
tal ball turn black, and the earth rumble and shake 
beneath; for the people were trying to keep that 
clear light always shining in the ball and within 
themselves. And they saw that only as they spoke 
the truth could they be men, and help others to 
be true. So at the same time came the knowledge 
to them that the world was fair, and that they 
were strong; and the kingdom began to hum with 
the song of busy workers. They tilled the fields and 
rejoiced in the harvest, they dug deep in the earth 
for the treasures of gold and silver that lay hidden 
there, they built great ships and sent them sailing 
down the mighty rivers; and, to help the others 
work, some painted wonderful pictures or sang 
poems of the strong and true. 

Till travellers coming from other lands said no- 
where in the world was there a country more 
beautiful than this or a wiser and happier people. 

And, when the young prince came to sit upon his 
father’s throne, he had written above the palace 
gates in letters of golden light, that the people 
might see and remember always, the words the 
wise woman had spoken to him,— 

* And the Truth shall make you free.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MORNING PRAYER. 


BY HARRIET B. THAYER. 


Faruer in heaven, help me, I pray, 

Lead me and guide me all through this day. 

Help me to keep a calm, tranquil mind, 

Help me to be ever loving and kind; 

Help me the kindly word ever to speak, 

Help me to help all those who are weak, 

Help me, though sometimes the way may be long, 
Still in my heart to keep a glad song. 

Help me when shine the last rays of the sun, 
Then to look back on some good I have done. 


Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, eloquence pro- 
duces conviction for the moment; but wt is only by 
truth to nature and the everlasting institutions 
of mankind that those abiding influences are won 
that enlarge from generation to generation. 

Lowe... 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WISHING AND DOING. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


OT a little time is wasted in wishing instead 
of working. Here is a boy who says 
longingly, “I wish I could name every 

flower and plant I see.” If the wish will lead him 
to goto the woods and fields on botanizing trips, 
it is a wish well indulged; but so many young 
persons only wish they could do things, and do not 
go to work to do them. ‘There is only one way to 
become an adept in plant-lore; and that is to study 
the vegetable kingdom, mastering it little by little. 
Wishing until the judgment day will not give you 
a knowledge of botany unless you translate desire 
into action. 

A young girl said, “‘ How I wish I could speak 
French and Spanish!” And then she sat for an 
hour idly rocking herself and gazing vacantly out 
of the window. During that time she might have 
learned the meaning of a dozen French or Spanish 
words, if she had applied herself to study instead 
of giving herself up to day-dreams. 

There is another Miss Dawdler who wishes again 
and again that she was a great and famous mu- 
sician, and yet she never has the patience or per- 
sistency to sit at her piano and practise on the 
keyboard. Did skill and fame ever come to the 
musical artist without incessant labor? 

Many persons squander time in wishing that 
they could do things that can only be done after 
years of patient toil and study. A boy said to us 
not long ago, “I wish I could solve any problem 
in trigonometry,” to which we replied: “That is 
an idle wish. You must first master your arith- 
metic, algebra, and some other branches before 
you can understand even the first principles of the 
higher branch. If you will apply yourself to the 
various branches of mathematics in the order in 
which they must be studied, the day will come 
‘when you will be skilled in trigonometry. But 
mere wishing will do no good.” 

And that reminds us of another boy’s ardent de- 
sire,— a boy who entered his teens only a year or 
two ago. What do you suppose his longing was? 
“Oh, I wish I was a great author, like Irving or 
Lowell!” he murmured. “Dear me!” TI replied. 
“You have a bounding ambition, indeed! But 
have you studied your grammar and rhetoric 
thoroughly? Have you investigated history and 
literature and language, as those renowned authors 
did? I should like to see one of your essays, so 


- that I might form some idea of the quality of 


your pen-work.” 

But he replied that he had had very little prac- 
tice in composition; and yet he was sighing to be 
a famous author, and that at a very youthful age. 
It is never wise for a young person to let his 
ambition run so far ahead of his ability. The best 
way is to perform well the task immediately before 
you, learning each lesson at the proper place and 
time, and in that way climbing the ladder rung by 
rung, never fancying that you can reach the top 
at asingle bound. Do not indulge in day-dreams: 
they never.come true. Building character and 
real knowledge is much more profitable than build- 
ing castles either in Spain or in the air. 

One more thought on this principle. There are 
people who are always wishing that they were 
good,—that they were really devoted Christians; 
that they were as nearly perfect as some good 
people they know. There is only one way to be 
good; and that is by first accepting Christ in a 
real, earnest way, and then striving to do what he 
wants you to do. Sitting down with folded hands 
and wishing will never make you good and noble 
and true. Nothing worthy is attained without 
effort. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FERNS. 
BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


Tur mamma ferns are tall and strong, 
Their leaves spread far and wide; 

And, closely nestling at their feet, 
The baby ferns do hide. 

“Look up, look up, my children dear, 
And do not be afraid,” 

Mamma fern says, “It is not good 
To be too much in shade.” 


So, lifting up their curling heads 
Each day a little more, 

They look around, and see their home 
They had not seen before. 

So many leaves on every side, 
And arching overhead. 

* We did not know so many folks 
Were in the world,” they said. 


They see the sunbeams glancing through 
The leaves, and dancing bright, 

And play at hide-and-seek with them 
With laughter and delight. 

Their friend, the brooklet, merrily 
Goes chattering along: 

They learn to nod and watch for him, 
And listen to his song. 


And so the happy little ferns 
Grow stronger by and by; 

And, as they grow, they cease to be 
So very, very shy. 

The stars look down and smile on them 
With mild and tender light; 

And gentle breezes softly rock, 


CHUMS! 


And say to them, “ Good-night.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CUBBY-HOLE. 


BY AMY CAROL RAND. 


HE hot September sun was making bright 
orange patches in the shadow of an old 
apple-tree. Under its branches Marjory 

was having one last play with her nine dolls; for 
the next day she was to leave her grandmother’s, 
where she had been visiting, and go away to a 
boarding-school. Now that Marjory was old 
enough to go away to school, she felt that the time 
had come when she must give up playing with 
dolls, and put them away—forever. Oh, how 
she hated the thought of never playing with them 
again! 
Paris doll with the bright flaxen hair? 

At last Marjory gathered all the dolls into her 
arms, although the little white, woolly-headed boy 
doll was in much danger of dropping out from 
under her elbow. Then she walked slowly down 
the orchard toward the house, through the wide 
door, down the long, cool hall, and up the twist- 
ing staircase. Where was there a safe place to 
put her dolls? Fora safe place she must find, or 
else some of her small cousins, who visited her 
grandmother, would surely find her precious dolls, 
and they would be broken. 

Suddenly Marjory remembered up in the old 
attic a little cubby-hole underneath the eaves, that 
she had discovered herself, and that would surely 
make a safe and comfortable place for her family. 

Step by step Marjory quietly went up the steep 
attic stairs; and she paused on each stair, in order 
not to drop a single doll, for even her old rag baby 
seemed strangely precious to her to-day. The 
attic was terribly hot, and Marjory was tempted 
to turn back; for it seemed almost cruel to leave 
her dolls in such a warm place. There was some- 
one else who did not like it, either; for a little bee 


How could she ever give up that dear 


had flown in at the open window, and was noisily 
bumping his poor head against one of the upper 
panes of glass. 

Marjory’s secret hiding-place was so dark that 
she had to take a candle to light her way into the 
black opening. One by one Marjory took the 
dolls, and, crawling on her hands and knees, 
placed them in a stiff little row where the passage 
ended in a square cubby-hole. She dreaded to 
say “good-by” to her dolls, and she would not do 
it. “Ill come back to you again, my darlings.” 
And a tear came into the little girl’s eye, and a big 
lump arose in her throat. She gave one last look 
at her pet china doll, then, turning quickly around, 
crawled out into the attic again, and down the 
steep stairs into the long, cool hall. 


It was ten or more years before Marjory came 
to her grandmother's again, for she had been away 
at school in the winter and travelling in the sum- 
mer. She had grown a good deal since the time 
when she had put her dolls away, and she certainly 
felt much older than she looked. Her face had 
grown much longer and thinner, her light hair 
darker, and the once tight little braid was now 
in soft coils on the top of her head. She had 
forgotten all about the hiding of her dolls; and, in 
fact, she had almost forgotten that there were any 
such things as dolls. 

One summer day she went up into the attic to 
get something from one of the old trunks. As 
she pulled the trunk from the wall, it uncovered 
the opening which led into the passage-way. 
Then it all came back to her again, and she re- 
membered she had loved her little dolls, and what 
good times she had had with them. She wondered 
if they were still there; and she slowly crawled 
into the little opening, although it was much 
harder for her to do so than it had been ten years 
ago. Her long skirts kept catching against the 
loose boards in the floor, and she didn’t like the 
dust that she found had clung to her. 


As she crept along the passage, she hardly ex- 
pected to find her dolls; for so many years had 
gone by. But, as the light of the candle fell into 
the cubby-hole, she saw that her dolls had been 
true to her, and that they were waiting for her to 
come back to them again and keep her promise. 

Although the dolls were still there, the stiff 
little row in which Marjory had left them was 
somewhat changed. The mice had held many 
frolics there, and had pushed the dolls nearer 
together, so that they looked most happy and af- 
fectionate. But what had become of the Paris 
doll’s flaxen hair, and where were the rag doll’s 
eyes? In some of their play the mice had nibbled 
away the bright jet eyes of the rag doll, and had 
taken the light flaxen hair for a nest. 

At first Marjory thought that she would take her 
dolls out, brush them, and give them to some 
poor children. Then she remembered how she 
loved them, how happy and contented they looked 
now, and she decided to let them stay where they 
were. 

“Good-by, my dear little friends. You have 
been truer to me than most live people, and I had 
forgotten you.” And Marjory slowly crawled back 
to the attic again. As she passed the window, she 
saw a dead bee lying on the window-sill. It re- 
minded her of the little bee who was trying to get 
out on that same window so many years ago, and 
she wished that she had let him into the open air. 
She wondered if, possibly, it might be the same 
bee; and then it came over her that that was ten 
years ago. 


Let 
W ORDSWORTH. 


Come forth into the light of things. 
Naiwre be your teacher. 


Let our prayers, like the ancient sacrifices, 
ascend morning and evening: let owr days begin 
and end with God. CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN SUNDAY SUIT. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


WHEN grandma dons her Sunday dress 
Of silk and lace and trimmings fine, 
She seems to us all pleasantness,— 
A queen, I trow, of saintly line. 
Her cap has grace to match her face: 
Her brooch of pearls and gentle air 
Make any day the Sabbath trace, 
And seem as if the church were there! 


She laughs at us who ask to see 

Her seated on her throne of peace. 
How can we all so foolish be? 

And then she bids our bother cease 
But no! insistent are our tongues 

That she shall shine in rich array, 
Asif the Sabbath prayer and songs 

Were things just right for every day! 


When grandma thus appears her best, 
As picture with its frame of gold, 

To us she is as angel blest, 
And all the more for being old. 

Each year has left its token sweet: 
It loved her in its own true way, 

And clothed her life with love complete, 
As if for heaven’s Sabbath day ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRUE STORY OF A SPIDER. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


NE afternoon I was sitting in my 
chamber sewing, when suddenly I 
heard a loud noise in the nursery. 

A cold east wind had been blowing all 
day, and had whirled and tossed the snow- 
flakes about until they lay piled so high 
that the children had been forbidden to go 
out of doors. For an hour or so they had 
played quietly. Then came the sudden 
noise which startled me; and Goldylocks, 
followed by Ned and Charlie and Baby 
Willie, rushed into my room, crying: 
“Aunt Helen, come quick and look! 
There’s a great big spider on my bed, and 
Ned wants to kill it; but he shan’t, shall 
he?” 

Baby Willie had climbed into my lap, 
and, with his sweet little face pressed close 
to mine, whispered: “He’s a dreat bid 
’ellow one, wid bid blat legs. Tum twick, 
Auntie ’Elen.” 

Gathering Willie up in my arms,— for 
sewing was no longer to be thought of just 
then,—I went into the nursery. 

“T don’t see any sense in making such 
afuss over nothing but a great, horrid, old 
spider,” said Ned, crossly. “Goldy never 
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will iet a fellow touch anything.” 

There, sure enough, running slowly along on 
the white coverlet, was a yellow and black spider, 
but by no means as large as the children had led 
me to expect. “Isn’t he pretty?” I said. ‘ Let’s 
take him up into the attic, and let him go. It is 
too cold to put him out of doors; and we don’t 
want to hurt him, do we?” 

“No,” they all chorused; for Ned by this time 
seemed to have forgotten his dislike for the little 
creature, and shouted as loudly as any. 

“Now, Charlie, you run and get a duster, so 
you can pick him up without his biting you, and 
then put him in the attic; and we will wait here till 
you come back; for I want to tell you all some- 
thing,” I said.. 

“Ts it a story, Auntie Helen?” asked Goldy- 
locks, eagerly. 


“Yes, dear,” I answered, “a true story. Some- 
thing that happened years and years ago.” 

A fire was burning brightly in the grate. So I 
drew the big arm-chair up to it, so that we could 
feel the warmth from the blazing coals, and seated 
myself in it, with Willie stillin my arms. Goldy- 
locks cuddled down on a hassock at my feet, and 
Ned perched himself on one arm of the chair. In 
afew moments Charlie came running back, and, 
jumping up on the other arm of the chair, cried: 
“Go on quick, Auntie Helen. We're all ready.” 

“ Well,” I began, and the four bright little faces 
watched me very earnestly, “once upon a time, 
more than seventy years ago, in a country ever so 
far away from here, a man was put in prison. 
Now this man had written something which the 
emperor did not like. So the emperor sent some of 


his soldiers to the house where the man lived, and 
told them to take him to a very high stone build- 
ing, and lock him up in a little room on the top 
floor. 

‘Was it as high up as our attic? ” asked Charlie. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, ever so much higher than 
that! Why, it was so far from the ground that, 
when the man looked out of the window, the 
people down below looked like little boys and 
girls, they seemed so small. The man’s name 
was Silvio Pellico, and the high stone building was 
in Venice.” 

“Oh, I know where Venice is,” cried Goldy- 
locks. “It’s way across the ocean in a land called 
Italy; and the streets are all water, and the people 
have to go in boats, don’t they, Auntie Helen?” 

“Yes, dear,” I answered. ‘There was only one 
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window in the little room where Silvio had to stay, 
and that had strong iron bars across it, so he could 
not get out. For months and months he lived 
there, and all that time he scarcely ever saw any- 
body except the woman who came to bring him 
something to eat. Just suppose you did not see any- 
body all day long except for amoment at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, what would you do, Ned?” 
I asked. ‘Oh, how awful! I’d just go crazy, I 
know I would. Didn’t the poor man get sick 
there all alone?” And Ned’s happy little face 
grew clouded with anxiety. 

* Oh, yes, Ned,” I replied, “ he did grow sick at 
last; but, before he was sick, what do you suppose 
came into his cell and stayed with him for many 
days?’ 

‘A spider,” shouted Charlie. “It must have 
been a spider, Auntie Helen, else you wouldn’t have 
tuld us the story.” 

“ Yes, dear, it was aspider. Poor Silvio was so 
lonesome that, when he saw the spider, instead of 
killing it so it would not bite him, he talked to it 
and fed it. By and by it grew so tame that it 
would come into his hand for food and was very 
friendly. Lots of gnats and bugs would fly into 
the room between the window-bars; and Silvio 
caught a great many, and fed them to his little 
friend. So you see, children, how a little spider 
helped a man. Now, Ned dear, you will not be 
so ready to kill them, will you? You will always 
wait and see first if they are doing any harm, 
won't you?” 

‘Yes, Auntie Helen, I really will,” whispered 
Ned, with his face close to my shoulder. “I didn’t 
know before that they were ever any good; but 
I'll always remember poor Silvio. Did he ever 
get out of prison, auntie?” 

“Yes, many years afterward. Some day you 
will learn all about him, when you are older.” 

“T'se so s'eepy, Auntie ’Hlen,” said Willie, just 
as I had finished my story, and his brown eyes 
closed drowsily. 

“No more stories till to-morrow, children,” I 
said, lifting him up gently. “So run and play 
while Willie and I go to dreamland.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPINNING-WHEEL PICTURE. 


BY BLANCHE FINLEY. 


HEN I was a little girl, the happiest time 
of all the year was our visit to grandma’s. 


Her house was full of beautiful story 
things that grandpa had brought from far-away 
countries when he was a sea-captain. 

She had not forgotten the stories he had told her 
of the things, as he took them out of his big sea- 
chest, but could tell them to us so many years 
after. 

Hanging in the hall where the light fairies from 
the crackling logs in the fireplace could dance 
upon it was a picture we children never tired 
of looking at. 

There was a sweet young girl sitting at a low 
spinning-wheel. Her mother stood close by, looking 
over a pile of beautiful white linen, probably 
sheets and table-cloths. Her face wore a proud, 
happy smile. 

We used to make up little stories about this 
picture until one day grandma told us its true one, 
which we liked best of all. 

It had been raining hard all day. Hugh, Pete, 
and I were playing circus in the hall, when grand- 
ma suggested our going up to the attic where the 
rain on the tin roof would help make the noise; 
for, you know, it takes a lot of noise for a good 
circus. 

Upstairs we scampered. 

“ Ho, ho,” cried Hugh, who got there first, “here 
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is papa’s hat-rack, just the thing for high jump- 
ing.” ; 

Now papa’s hat-rack was a long wooden bench 
with a high back, like a church pew. 

When papa was a little boy, he had a way of 
losing his hat; and one day, after a long time had 
been spent looking for it, his mamma called him 
into her room, and told him how much trouble he 
caused by being so careless. He felt very sorry, 
and promised to do better. After she left him, he 
sat thinking hard for some time. Thena plan came 
to him. Off he ran, gota hammer, some nails, and 
his hat; and on the seat of this very bench, or 
settle as it is sometimes called, he nailed his hat 
with five strong nails. 

“Now, mamma,” he cried, “I s’pect my hat will 
stay put away.” 

Even now you can see the five nails and a bit of 
cloth where they were put so many years ago. 

It was hard for us to believe that our tall, wise 
papa could ever have been so foolish; but, when 
this happened, he was only three years old. 

Hugh climbed up to the top of the high back, 
and soon spied something else away back in the 


corner. ‘‘ Why, there’s a spinning-wheel, like the 
one in the picture. Let’s pull it out, and have a 
look at it.” 


With a good deal of grunting and tugging over 
the trunks and old furniture we got it to the little 
window. When it was dusted, we found wonderful 
pictures carved on the flat face of the wheel. 
There was, in fact, a whole story: little flax 
plants, such as grew near our home in the South; 
men cutting and preparing the flax; women 
spinning and weaving; and a beautiful carved 
chest, where the linen was packed when all was 
made ready for use. 

We turned the wheel again and again, and reread 
the picture story. 

The quickest way to find out all about this won- 
derful wheel was to ask grandma. So downstairs 
we tramped. “Yes, my dear botherers. The 
wheel you have found is like the one in the picture ; 
and, if you will wait until I speak to Aunt Pinky 
about dinner, I will tell you the story of it.” 

“Well,” she began, when she was again seated 
in her low chair, “when I was a young girl, I did 
not like to spin. I was too fond of reading or 
riding horseback. 

“In those days you could not buy linen cloth at 
the store, as you can now; and all the girls began, 
when they were very young, to spin and weave, so 
that by the time they were ready to go to homes of 
their own they would have plenty of strong white 
linen, to start with. 

* Mother talked to me a good deal about getting 
to work at my spinning, but it was hard work 
for me to settle down. 

“One day my father came home from a long voy- 
age across the sea, and brought me a large package. 
I was so anxious to see what was in it I could 
hardly wait to untie the strings. When at last I 
did get it open, there was the picture that hangs in 
the hall. 

“T looked and looked. How beautiful it was! 
I had never owned a large picture before. Then 
my father, placing his hand on my head, said very 
quietly, ‘Your dear mother will be as proud and 
happy as that mother when you have filled your 
chest with good linen.’ : 

“IT knew, when I thought about it, that I would 
rather make my mother happy than anything in the 
world. 

“JT looked at my picture, and thought a little 
longer. Then I asked my brother Richard to hang it 
in the spinning-room, where I could see it while I 
worked. 

“Every day after that I tried my best to spin 
carefully ; and soon I learned to spin as well as 
mother, and the funny part of it was, the more I 


spun, the better I liked to spin. When your grand- 
pa wanted me to make a new home with him, [ had 
more linen than my chest would hold.” 

“But why does the wheel in the attic look like 
the one in the picture?” Hugh asked. 

“Oh, your grandpa knew how much [ loved that 
picture; and on his last visit before we were married 
he made a wheel as much like the one in the pict- 
ure as he could. When I came to this house 
for the first time, I found it waiting for me by the 
fireplace where Pete is standing. 

“There have been so many busy little fingers 
around of late years, I thought my wheel would 
be safer in the attic, but I believe it will be safe 
enough in its old place if you young people will 
promise to be careful of it. I will have it brought 
down. Hugh may ask Aunt Pinky to put on one 
of the old table-cloths for dinner that I made 
when she and I were girls more years ago than you 
know anything about.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO FRIENDS. 


BY FLORENCE LANE DRESSER. 


HE two friends were a brown, curly, frisky 
puppy and a ear little Maltese kitten 
that were awaiting Harry and Marjorie 
Dean when they and Mamma Dean came home 
from a visit with Aunt Mamie in Chicago. Of 
course, the little people were very much delighted 
with this surprise that papa had for them, and 
named their new treasures “ Rover ” and “ Toodles ” 
on the spot. I think Mamma Dean was pleased, 
too. She tried to be; but when next day, in the 
unpacking and putting away the contents of the 
big trunk, she rescued one of her best boots, the 
shawl strap, Harry’s cap, and Marjorie’s doll from 
Rover’s sharp little teeth, and removed Miss 
Toodles from Marjorie’s coat and her own fur 
cape which that little kit had selected as being a 
nice soft bed, I am afraid she found being pleased 
rather hard work. 

But they were the cunningest things, and what 
romps they did have all over the house! Regular 
games of tag, in which Rover was always “it.” 
In one of the rooms stood an old-fashioned bureau, 
around which much of the fun went on. One day 
mamma heard piteous cries from Rover, and on 
hurrying to investigate found doggy flat on his 
fat little stomach, with his head and half his roly- 
poly body under the bureau and the other half of 
the roly-poly body and his tail outside. Kitty 
was safe enough after that, for she could easily 
creep under; while Rover never tried it again, but 
had to content himself with dancing and barking 
about outside when Toodles took refuge there. 

These two little friends used to eat from the 
same plate or saucer. When they were given 
milk to drink, Rover always had the most, unless 
Marjorie stood by to see that her pet had a share; 
for his pink tongue could lap it up much faster 
than could Toodles’s little one. 

One morning Rover found on their breakfast 
plate some cold griddle-cakes. Now cold griddle- 
cakes did not suit this little doggy at all; and he 
was just turning away, when he saw Toodles com- 
ing to find out what there was for breakfast. As 
quick as a flash, Rover gathered the cakes up in 
his mouth and held them there, so that, when Miss 
Kitty reached the plate, it was empty. 

“ Why,” kitty seemed to say, “I was sure I saw 
something here to eat; but I must have been mis- 
taken,” and started to go away. Then Rover put 
the cakes back on the plate, and was just leaving 
himself, when Toodles turned for a last look. 
Then what do you think this selfish little doggy 
did? Why, he picked up the cakes again, and this 
time held them until kitty was quite far away. 
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Rover soon learned to come when his name was 
called, and he also learned kitty’s name. So, when 
one of the family would go to the kitchen door 
and say, “I wonder where Toodles is,” Rover 
would at once begin to hunt, and, as soon as he had 
found kitty, would pick her up by the back of the 
neck, very carefully so he would not hurt her, and 
bring her to the door in such a satisfied way, as 
much as to say, “See what a good doggy I am to 
help you find Toodles.” Poor Toodles would curl 
up her legs and tail, and make herself as small and 
round as she could; but even then, when Rover 
lugged her up the steps, she would go bump, bump, 
on every one. 

Rover was very fond of swinging, but his choice 
of swings did not always please Mamma Dean. 
He would take a little run, and jump up as high as 
he could on the soft curtains that were draped in 
the arches between the rooms. Here he would 
hang by his teeth, and sway back and forth, having 
the best kind of a time. One Monday morning 
he chose as a swing the embroidered. ruffle on one 
of mamma’s white skirts as it hung on the line to 
dry; and when he had finished that game, the ruffle 
was wound about Rover and trailing on the ground 
behind him, while the line still held the skirt. He 
soon learned that he must not touch anything ly- 
ing on the floor in the house, but woe befell any 
hat or doll or other toy that was left out of doors 
in Rover’s way. 

Usually, doggy stayed in the large back yard; 
but occasionally, when the gate was left open, he 
would go on a tour of discovery outside. One of 
the neighbors kept chickens, which ran about on 
the commons near the house. When Rover and 
the chickens were out together, he took the greatest 
delight in chasing them just to see them run; for 
he never tried to catch or hurt them. When this 
happened, the neighbors would see streaming over 
the commons, first, the clucking, frightened biddies, 
then a happy little brown dog with flapping ears, 
and then mamma and the maid after the doggy. 

For six months Rover lived with Toodles and 
the Deans; and then, to the great sorrow of all the 
family except Toodles, he disappeared. He was 
such an affectionate little fellow he thought every 
one was his friend, and was probably coaxed away 
by some one passing the house. Papa Dean ad- 
vertised for him, and spent many nights answering 
postals which came in response; but no Rover was 
anywhere waiting for him. To this day, his mem- 
ory is much beloved by all the Deans, big and little. 

As for Toodles! Oh, Toodles lived on and on 
with the family, and was a great pet, until one day 
a little black dog, named Max, came to live with 
Harry and Marjorie; and then Toodles departed. 
She seemed to say: “ You really must excuse me. 
I’ve lived with you some time, and been very 
patient with you; but a dog I cannot and will not 
stand.” 

She went across the street from her old home, 
and adopted one of the neighboring families, where 
she is still living. Even now she seems to know 
the children, when they see her, and will let them 
pat and stroke her just as they did when she was 
their own kitty. 


For Every Other Sunday 
THE RED VERBENA. 


BY SARAH E. GANNETT. 


S summer came on, Aunt Sasie dug up and 
planted her flower garden; and one day 
she sent home from the greenhouse a great 

basket of lovely plants, each one with a beautiful 
flower at the top. Some were white, some blue, 
some purple, some pink; but the most beautiful of 
all, in the eyes of Lottie and Clara, was a bright red 
verbena. Aunt Sasie took each plant from its 


pot, dug a little hole in the ground, and carefully 
buried the roots of the plant in it, patting the earth 
gently down around it, and giving each little flower 
a good drink of water before she left it. Lottie 
and Clara watched the planting with great interest 
and many questions; and, when all was finished, 
Aunt Sasie said : — 

“Now Lottie and Clara must not touch the 
pretty flowers. They do not like to be handled: 
it makes them droop and hang their pretty heads; 
but we will give them a drink of water every 
evening, and they will grow wide and tall and put 
out a great many blossoms for us. But be very 
careful not to touch or tread on them.” 

Lottle and Clara listened gravely to this little 
lecture, and tried very hard to remember and obey 
it; but the red yerbena was so pretty, and they did 
want it so badly that they could not keep away 
from it. And one warm, sunny forenoon Aunt 
Sasie found it standing with drooping head on the 
front doorstep. Clara had loved it so hard that, 
forgetting all Aunt Sasie’s cautions, she had seized 
it by the neck with her fat, dimpled little hand, 
and dragged it out of the ground, roots and all. 
Aunt Sasie replanted it, gave it a drink of water, 
and set up a big rhubarb leaf to shade it from the 
sun, and explained to the children that the little 
plant could not bear to be pulled up in that way, 
that it would die if treated so, and surely they did 
not want to kill the pretty flower. 

Lottie and Clara listened while she talked, and 
seemed to be very sorry for what they had done, 
and promised not to meddle with the verbena 
again; but the very next time Aunt Sasie went to 
the front door, there stood the verbena on the 
steps, hanging its head to the ground. Twice 
more during the afternoon was the naughty prank 
repeated, until at last the two mammas had a talk 
over the fence; and then each took her naughty 
little girl by the hand, led her into the house, un- 
dressed her, and put her into her crib for a whole 
hour to think of the mischief she haddone. Clara 
and Lottie both thought it very hard to be obliged 
to go to bed in the daytime, and I am sorry to say 
that they both cried very loudly for a time; but it 
did them good, for they never touched Aunt Sasie’s 
flowers again. 

But it was too late to save the poor little red 
verbena. It could not bear so much pulling up 
and shaking about; and in spite of all Aunt Sasie’s 
care, it withered and died. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOBOLINK. 


(YounGa CONTRIBUTORS.) 


‘“‘Now,”’ said Mother Nature to her tiny children, 
peeping timidly from under their green counterpanes, 
‘“‘T am expecting William Bobolink this evening, and 
I want you all to scramble right up and help me deck 
the house; and, Snow-drop, dear,’’ she added, as 
she espied her favorite child arraying herself in her 
soiled dress of yesterday, ‘‘ be sure to put on your new 
white dress, for William is very particular, and I want 
you to look your best.’’ Up sprang the children; and 
soon the meadows, before so still and green, were 
dotted with Nature’s many nestlings, dancing merrily 
in their new green slippers, for Master Bobolink had 
visited them before, and well they know how bewitch- 
ingly he sings. 

“ Hark,”’ said little Bluet, ‘‘is not that his voice?” 
The children were all quiet in a minute, and presently 
a few sweet notes assured them that their guest had 
arrived. 

‘“‘Good afternoon, my dears,’ said a voice so near 
that little Violet (the most timid of all the children) 
nearly fainted; but a pair of black eyes suddenly ap- 
peared before her, as the same voice whispered in her 
ear, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened: it is I, William Bobolink.” 
Violet at once recovered, and said: ‘‘Oh, you here? 
Why, we didn’t expect you until the Cricket Band 
came.’ ‘‘I did not expect to come so soon, but the 
remembrance of your sweet face compelled me to,”’ 


’ 
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cooed Will, as he gave a sly wink at mischievous 
Daisy, who during his speech had been amusing her- 
self by nudging her neighbor and making remarks 
about the cut of William’s coat. 

Here Snow-drop chimed in, “*O Mr. Bobolink, do 
tell us about your Southern tour.’’ ‘‘ Yes, please do,” 
cried all the children in chorus. ‘‘ Well, as long as 
you are so eager to hear, I will,” said Will. 

‘‘ After taking the Evergreen Trolley, I whizzed 
along until I came to Reed Swamp Station, where I 
stopped, and had a very nice breakfast at Reed’s 
Hotel. I then took the Air Line, and rode until I 
reached Ricetown. Again I stopped, and here I stayed 
for three months, stopping at different fashionable 
hotels. After I had tried them all, I thought of you, 
and, bidding my Southern sweethearts good-by, jumped 
on the 10.30 train, and soon found myself here.” 

The evening shadows crept slowly on; and the Katy- 
dids and Crickets chirped a soft lullaby, while the old 
oak spread its encircling arms and whispered a slum- 
ber song to their music. ‘‘I am so fatigued that I 
must retire,’ said William, trying in vain to suppress 
ayawn. ‘Please show me my room.” Little Daisy, 
with a firefly for a lantern, led the way to a large 
swamp, where a tall reed formed a cradle, and the soft 
summer breeze a lullaby. 

Daisy returned, saying, ‘‘ Come, sisters, to bed; for 
I am very sleepy.’’ ‘‘So am I,” chimed in Dande- 
lion, after which she threw her yellow skirt over her 
head, showing the green satin lining, and retired. 
The others did the same, and soon all nature was “as 
still as a mouse.” 

Months passed, and Mother Nature began to see 
that the once dignified, ideal Will was associating 
with unfit companions. She was very worried, and 
grew more so as one day William came in in a light 
travelling costume, hat stuck on the back of his head, 
and appearing very saucy and independent. Just then 
the children came skipping in, and, running up to 
Will, begged fora song. He refused, saying, ‘‘I can- 
not sing, as I have such a cold, and I want to tell you 
something. To-morrow I will again leave for the 
South, and I will return next summer if I am living.”’ 
In vain the children beseeched and implored. He was 
set in his ideas, and at the first streak of dawn the next 
morning he departed. : 

Summer faded into autumn, and the children had 
forgotten William. One day, while they were playing 
in the meadow, Mother Nature called them. Her eye- 
lids were pink, and looked as if she had been weeping. 
The children ran in, then paused in astonishment at 
the sight confronting them. On the table was a small 
box, loaded with flowers. ‘‘Mamma, what has hap- 
pened?’’ cried the awe-struck children. ‘‘ Hush, 
dears! Here is a letter that Postmaster Butterfly 
brought me, saying that our dear William is dead.”’ 
‘“*O mamma,”’ sobbed Bluet, ‘‘ how did it happen ?”’ 

‘‘T will tell you, my dears,’’ said Mother Nature. 
‘While Will was carelessly sporting in the field, he 
caught sight of a tall rice plant. Chuckling with glee, 
he ate his fill and more than his fill. He was so fat 
that, when he heard something which sounded much 
like a gun, he could not fly, but was instantly shot. 
When his cruel murderer saw him fall, he rushed to 
the spot, but could not find him. After hunting for 
some time (for he no doubt wanted this darling bird 
for his dinner), he went off, and left Will’s body at the 
foot of a small bush. As soon as he was gone, brother 
Robin flew down, made a stretcher of leaves, and, lift- 
ing Will onto it, flew day and night until he reached 
here.”’ 

‘“©Oh, oh, how cruel that man was! But we must 
stop crying, and give our loved one a proper burial,” 
said Bluet. 

Then all Nature donned her black robes; and at the 
close of evening a small box, drawn by two field mice, 
might be seen slowly wending its way down the ferny 
path leading to the woods. William Bobolink was 
buried near the great oak-tree where he had feasted so 
gayly five months before. 

After the funeral, Mother Nature called her children 
round her, and said, ‘‘ My dears, this shows what over- 
indulgence has done; and, O my children, you must 
take heed and not bring on yourselves such an un- 
timely end as Will did by over-eating and dropping 
your refined habits.” MABEL Foote. 


Tle had a face like a benediction. 
CERVANTES. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor’s Chair yields room in this number 
to the Book Table; and, as we sit at both places, 
it is a case of giving way to one’s double. 

Are you enjoying the Autumn? Be grateful 
that you live in a land where Nature is so bounti- 
ful with gorgeous colors and inspiring breezes. 

Teachers, seize the opportunity! Lessons from 
leaves, harvest fields, etc. ’Tis to this strain of 
teaching music scholars respond. i 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 


School Society has come and gone. How much 
will last? A great deal, we hope. Keep the 
vision ! 


We continue our “ Famous Heads of Jesus” by 
giving Da Vinci’s conception. Our engraver has 
reproduced the age marks on the old painting just 
as they appear. The following sketch gives the 
main facts about the artist. 

Leonardo DaVinci was born at Vinci, near 
Florence, in 1452, and died at the Chateau de 
Cloux, near Amboise, May 2, 1519. He belonged 
to the Florentine School. The bright angel which 
he painted in his master’s picture of the “ Baptism 
of Christ” in the Florence Academy and the 
“Medusa Head” at the Uffizi are the only extant 
works of the earlier period of his life, which 
closed in 1483, when he wrote the famous letter to 
Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, whose state- 
ment of universal capacity was in his case liter- 
ally true. For the duke he executed the famous 
wall painting of the “ Last Supper” (1495-98) in 
S. M. delleGrazie. Between 1503 and 1505 he 
produced the famous cartoon of the “Battle of 
the Standard,” from which he was to have painted 
a fresco in the great hall of the Palazzo Vecchio 
at Florence. It hung side by side with Michel 
Angelo’s cartoon of the “ Battle of Pisa” in the 
hall, where both were studied as miracles of art 
by all the painters of the time until after 1518. 
He executed the admirable fresco of the “ Ma- 
donna” with Donor, in a lunette, in S. Onofrio, 
on the Janiculum. His great mural painting of 
the “Last Supper,” at Milan, is in such a de- 
graded and repainted condition that it is but a 
shadow of a shade of the original perfection, of 
which we can best judge by the fine drawing of 
the “Head of Christ” in the Brera, and to some 
extent by the copy by Marco d’ Oggione in the 
Royal Academy, London, and the well-known en- 
graying by Raphael Morghen. 


HE average speech is amazingly loose and 
careless. Pay close attention to almost 
any ordinary conversation, and it will be 

discovered that of overmuch that is said may be 
written, “ This is not true.” Not that the speaker 
intended to utter falsehoods, far from it. But 
our common talk is so extravagant and ill-con- 
sidered that a great deal of it is actually untrue. 


Much reading is like much eating,— wholly 
useless without digestion. Souru. 


BOOK TABLE. 


CuaracteR. This is a strong, inspiring message to 
young people, by Orison Swett Marden, the author of 
many helpful books. There are thoughts in these 
suggestive chapters calculated to kindle noble ambi- 
tions and to confirm the highest purposes of youth. 
Such pages should be read in Sunday-schools, and to 
that end the volume might well find a place in their 
libraries. Mr. Marden says truly, ‘‘ Character is the 
grandest thing in the world.” 

(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


pages 55. Price, 35 cents.) 


Cloth, 


CHEERFULNESS. We can speak much the same of 
this book as of ‘Character,’ both by Mr. Marden, 
with this difference,— ‘‘ Cheerfulness ’’ is more adapted 
to older readers. Truly, it is a life power: no one has 
fully measured its scope. From many sources the 
author has gathered happy illustrations and felicitous 
quotations. He marks the valid distinction between 
mirth, humor, wit, and kindred phases of vivacity, and 
the great resource to character of cheerfulness. For 
both little books, daintily clad in illuminated white 
covers, we wisha large reading and thoughtful re- 
sponse. 

(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
pages 79. Price, 35 cents.) 


Cloth, 


CapTatin IsrarL. No author’s name appears on the 
title-page of this little pamphlet story. Whoever it 
may be, he has written a cheery, charming narrative. 
It is a study in character. The hero of this brief tale 
is a retired sea captain, who has ripened his faith with 
the years and broadened his views with successive 
voyages. He is preacher, pastor, philosopher, and 
friend, full of quaint notions, tender-hearted, rever- 
ential. His unique sermons are parts of conversations 
with friends. The aim has been to show how a natu- 
ral, liberal religion finds effective use in daily life and 
for daily needs. There is a wholesome simplicity to 
the story in substance and in style. 

(Captain Israel, the Hopeful. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 
Pages 56. Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents.) 


Joycr’s InvestmENTS. A book of this kind ought 
to accomplish much good. It tells in a popular way 
how leisure and money (represented in a young 
woman) were able to renovate and make happier the 
life of a great factory people. Fannie E. Newberry, 
the author, brings in a variety of characters, to make 
the drama complete. Her heroine, Joyce Lavillotte, 
has many tribulations, some comical experiences, and 
not a few surprises; but she receives compensations. 

(Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. Cloth, pages 311. 
Price $1.25.) 


Nannir’s Happy CuitpHoop. The external ap- 
pearance of this volume, by Mrs. Caroline Leslie 
Field, is captivating. The story itself is somewhat out 
of the prosaic, ordinary pathway. Nannie cherished 
the romantic side of her nature; invested every-day 
characters with a halo of sentiment; made friendship 
with a gray squirrel of the woods; and in many similar 
ways filled her young days with innocent poetic joy, 
and spread sunshine among her companions. It makes 
a pretty Christmas gift-book. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Illustrated, pages 155. Price $1.00.) 


THE WHISTLE IN THE ALLEY. The number of 
those who have read and enjoyed Rey. Edward A. 
Rand’s stories must be legion. In this latest produc- 
tion, Mr. Rand leaves the shorter form he so often 
takes, and gives the public a narrative of some length. 
The hero, Carl Davis, whistles his way from junk 
dealing on a small scale, with push-cart, to higher 
employments. His habit of whistling symbolizes the 
cheeriness and goodness of his heart. He means well 
always, and through mistakes, deceptions, and losses 
preserves a noble spirit. Many characters of good and 
evil types enter into the scenes. 

(Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 
269. Price $1.00.) 


THE BoRDENTOWN STORY-TELLERS. We give this 
book, by Hezekiah Butterworth, our cordial indorse- 
ment. It subserves several ends,— pleasure, profit to 
the mind, presentation of worthy standards. Here are 
various objects successfully accomplished. The plan 
involved is peculiar; but it works very well, and the 
different parts fit nicely to the central idea. The noble 
example of Lafayette dominates the chapters; but in 
the radiance of that inspiring memory shine bits of 
history, kindergarten stories, quaint characters, touch- 
ing descriptions, wise advice. Joseph Bonaparte in 
his noble estate at Bordentown, N.J., appears before 
us in charming experiences with children; yet Flossie 
Falaise, a little girl, teaches the teachers, and brightens 
the whole course of the story. 

(Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 
251. Price $1.25.) 


Illustrated, pages 


Illustrated, pages 


Education is the cheap defence of nations. 
BuRKE. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WHITMAN, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed find the answers to Trans- 
position, Anagram, and Enigmas V. and VI. With 
best wishes for Every Other Sunday and its editor, we 
remain — THE FORGET-ME-NOT CLASS. 


The answers were all correct.— EDITOR. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—I like to answer the puzzles in 
the Every Other Sunday, and so enclose an answer to 
one of them. I hope you had a beautiful time in 
Europe last summer. Yours truly, 

MILDRED Bonn. 


Your answer was right.— EpIToR. 


; WALPoLe, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Walpole. I read the Every Other Sunday, and en- 
joy it very much. The enclosed is an enigma which, 
if satisfactory, I should like placed in the paper. 
Yours truly, Grace J. NILES. 


ENIGMA VIII. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 1, 2, 7, is something you wear. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, is a kind of a nut. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 17, 18, is what farmers do to the soil. 
My 8, 9, 10, is an insect. 
My 16, 12, 19, is an article or adjective in grammar. 
My 15, 5, 7, 6, is the situation of a place. 
My 13, 19, 2, is a noun. 
My 13, 14, is nothing. 
My whole is a famous woman. 

Grack J. NILEs. 


ANAGRAM. 


Eut eyrev terho dusnya si lal tghir. 
THE FoRGET-ME-NOT CLASS. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF BIRDS). 


1. BRINO. 8. Kinbbool. 

2. Ooleri. 9. Yaj-lbue. 

3. Llsawwo. 10. Trroap. 

4. Nrew. 11. Ooccku. 

5. Wreo. 12. Liqua. 

6. Dowo-keecpr. 13. Ifenh. 

7. Dbri-lueb. 14. Utn-hhtac. 
CHARADE. 


My first we find and fashion, 
My second comes unsought: 
My whole accumulates quickly, 
And from our homes is brought. 
He Pe Bs 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. III. 
Eniema V.— Every Other Sunday is a fine paper. 
Enicma VI.—Starving time. 

CHaRaDE.— Fungus. 
ANAGRAM. 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF FRUIT). 


I. Pear: 5. Mulberry. 
2. Nut. 6. Acorn. 
3. Plum. 7. Orange. 
4, Lemon. 8. Cherry. 
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